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Education 

Summary 

Government 


School  constrnetion  measnres  are  due  for  a 

vote  in  the  Senate.  Specific  bill  to  be  considered  is  S.  2317, 
introduced  by  Senator  Humphrey,  of  Minnesota,  and  pro¬ 
viding  federal  funds  for  state  surveys  of  school  building 
needs  and  for  districts  with  government-project-incurred 
enrollments.  When  discussed,  other  bills  are  expected  to 
be  proposed  from  the  floor,  some  authorizing  more  federal 
financing,  others  less. 

In  the  meantime,  two  groups  of  House  members  have 
left  Washington  to  study  the  problems  of  “distressed” 
school  districts.  Some  people  believe  that  the  tours  (spon¬ 
sored  by  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  Chair¬ 
man  Lesinski)  are  designed  to  deflect  attention  from 
general  school  aid. 

Confronting  the  Supreme  Court  this  year  are 
extremely  knotty  problems  involving  Communism  and 
racial  segregation.  Chief  Justice  Fred  M.  Vinson  recently 
told  the  American  Bar  Assn.  Rulings  pending  will  deter¬ 
mine:  (1)  the  constitutionality  of  the  anti-Communist 
program  adopted  by  the  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  to  assure  the  loyalty  of  county  employes  (2) 
the  status  of  a  petition  for  a  hearing  by  a  student  who 
claims  that  he  was  ejected  from  Michigan  State  College 
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because  he  attended  a  meeting  addressed  by  a  Communist 

-  party  official  (3)  whether  the  U.  of  Texas  must  admit  a 

Negro  to  its  law  school — which  is  superior,  the  appellant 
e  for  a  claims,  to  the  law  school  set  up  for  Negroes  (4)  whether 

).  2317,  the  U.  of  Oklahoma  can  require  a  Negro  graduate  student 

nd  pro-  to  sit  apart  from  white  students  in  classes, 
uilding  The  first  suit  involving  the  Southern  regional  compact 

icurred  on  education,  incidentally,  was  dismissed  this  month  by 

!Cted  to  a  court  in  Baltimore.  Asking  admission  into  the  U.  of 

federal  Maryland’s  school  of  nursing,  a  Negro  student  was  told 

that  the  State  of  Maryland  had  discharged  its  obligation 
rs  have  by  making  it  possible  for  her  to  take  nurse’s  training  at 
ressed”  Meharry  Medical  College,  Nashville,  Tenn.  (one  of  the 
(spon-  regional  schools). 


Expansion  of  soeial  security  to  permit  cover¬ 
age  of  public  employes  and  personnel  of  non-profit  organi¬ 
zations  was  passed  this  month  by  a  House  vote  of  333  to 
14.  The  Senate  Finance  Committee,  however,  has  indi¬ 
cated  that  it  will  not  consider  the  measure  until  1950. 

Federal  aid  for  medical  edneation  has  been 
approved  in  the  Senate  and  by  the  Commerce  Committee 
in  the  House.  Authorizing  a  five-year  program,  the  Sen¬ 
ate’s  bill  calls  for  grants  and  scholarships  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  public  health  workers, 
dental  hygienists  and  osteopaths.  Although  the  total  cost 
is  not  specified,  the  proposal  would  provide  $5,000,000  a 
year  for  building  and  equipment;  between  $100  and 
$1,000  annually  per  student  to  meet  costs  of  instruction 
in  various  types  of  schools;  scholarships  for  nurses  and 
graduate  students  in  public  health. 

Rescinding  new  rules  on  GI  schooling,  the 

Veterans  Administration  has  admitted  that  it  lacks  author¬ 
ity  under  the  existing  law  to  correct  abuses  of  the  GI  bill. 
On  October  5,  it  cancelled  the  month-old  restriction  which 
required  veterans  to  give  special  justification  before  being 
allowed  to  resume  interrupted  courses,  transfer  to  new 
studies  or  schools,  take  post-graduate  work  or  enroll  in 
schools  established  after  September  1944  (EDUCATION 
SUMMARY,  Oct.  5),  Then  it  tossed  the  ticklish  problem  to 
Congress. 

In  a  message  to  legislators,  Carl  R.  Gray,  Jr.,  adminis¬ 
trator  of  Veterans  Affairs,  warned  that  unless  the  law  were 
tightened,  it  might  cost  taxpayers  $60,000, 000,000.  He 
stated  that  the  15,000,000  World  War  II  veterans,  entitled 
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on  the  average  to  40  months  of  training  each,  conceivably 
might  receive  benefits  averaging  $100  a  month  before  the 
program  ends  in  July  1956.  Meeting  in  a  special  session, 
the  Senate  Labor  Committee  heard  these  reports  and 
others,  too.  An  example :  that  strike-idled  steelworkers  are 
entering  vocational  training  schools,  claiming  monthly 
subsistence  allowances.  Forthwith,  the  committee  un¬ 
animously  approved  a  bill  which  would  authorize  the  VA 
to  tighten  the  Cl  educational  program. 

Although  the  strictest  of  the  recent  curbs  is  off,  the  rule 
that  schools  must  be  in  operation  one  year  before  offering 
training  under  the  GI  bill  remains  in  effect.  The  VA  also 
specified  that  while  students  may  change  courses  without 
permission,  the  new  course  must  be  in  the  same  general 
field  as  instruction  already  obtained. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"The  Roadblock  to  Federal  Aid”  NEA  Legislative  Committee. 
NEA  Jour.,  Oct.  1949.  1201  16th  St..  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  (Rea¬ 
sons  why  federal  aid  to  education  has  not  been  enacted.) 

“Local,  State  and  Federal  Responsibilities  for  Public  Education," 
Wm.  S.  Vincent,  Lee  M.  Thurston,  John  K.  Norton.  Nation’s 
Schools,  Oct.  1949,  919  N.  Mich.,  Chicago  II. 

“A  Higher  Level  of  Service  and  Support  for  Texas  Public  Schools," 
W.  R.  Skipping.  School  Bd.  Jour.,  Oct.  1949.  640  N.  Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee  1,  Wis.  (A  summary  of  recent  Texas  legislation  which 
established  a  minimum  foundation  program  for  schools.) 

“Saying  ‘No’  to  Three-Cents-An  Acre,”  Jos.  Stocker.  Survey,  Sept. 
1949.  112  E.  9th  St.,  N.  Y.  3.  (Report  on  the  leasing  of  school  land 
in  Arizona. ) 


Administration 


Now  showing  in  the  nation’s  theaters,  the 

new  March  of  Time  film,  “The  Fight  for  Better  Schools,” 
will  be  available  on  16mm.  prints  after  April  1.  An  appeal 
to  civic  reponsibility,  the  film  illustrates  how  communities 
can  bring  notable  improvements  in  their  school  systems 
(EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Sept.  5). 

Passing  of  the  veterans’  era  on  college  cam¬ 
puses  is  reflected  in  a  study  of  fall  enrollment  statistics. 
Of  new  students  in  a  sampling  of  60  representative  colleges 
and  universities,  10%  were  found  to  be  veterans,  com¬ 
pared  with  more  than  50%  during  the  past  several  years. 
However,  ex-GI’s  still  account  for  about  one-third  of  all 
college  students.  The  survey  was  made  this  month  by  the 
New  York  Times.  Almost  without  exception,  incidentally, 
educators  reached  in  the  study  declared  that  for  the  most 
part  veterans  have  compiled  better  scholastic  records  than 
their  classmates. 

Clarifying  its  views  on  world  tensions,  the 

Educational  Policies  Commission  of  the  NEA  and  AASA 
issued  a  second  statement  this  month  on  the  role  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  meeting  the  threat  of  totalitarianism.  As  in  its  first 
pronouncement  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  June  20),  the 
commission  declared  that  state  laws  requiring  special  loy¬ 
alty  oaths  of  teachers  were  a  menace  to  educational  free¬ 
dom.  Although  adhering  to  its  recommendation  that 
Communist  party  members  be  barred  from  teaching,  it 


stated  that  it  wished  to  “alert  citizens  to  defend  the  es¬ 
sential  need  of  their  schools  for  freedom  of  teaching  and 
learning,”  and  condemned  the  careless  use  of  the  words 
“Red”  and  “Communist.”  State  laws  requiring  teachers’ 
oaths,  or  specifying  detailed  curricula  or  uniform  tests, 
hamper  educational  freedom  by  impairing  the  vigor  of 
local  school  autonomy,  it  added. 

Schools  soon  may  obtain  a  leaflet  illustrating  how  pro¬ 
grams  can  be  augmented  to  carry  out  the  commission’s 
recommendations  on  curricula.  The  guide  will  stress 
understanding  of  the  principles  of  the  American  way  of 
life,  development  of  national  unity,  calm  examination  of 
the  effect  of  atomic  weapons  on  international  relations. 

Lay  advisory  committees,  as  seen  by  school 
systems  which  have  them,  bring  far-reaching  and  signifi¬ 
cant  school  improvements,  according  to  a  study  by  Supt. 
H.  J.  Hull,  of  the  Torrance  (Calif.)  Unified  High  School 
District.  Published  this  fall  by  the  Calif.  Assn,  of  School 
Administrators,  365  S.  Oak  Knoll  Ave.,  Pasadena,  Calif, 
(price:  50c),  the  study  delineates  the  achievements  of 
various  citizens’  committees  which  are  acting  as  advisors 
to  boards  of  education  throughout  the  country.  If  their 
accomplishments  were  only  half  those  reported,  lay  ad¬ 
visory  councils  still  would  be  long  overdue  as  a  standard 
part  of  every  public  organization,  the  author  states. 

Although  he  believes  that  lay  committees  have  been 
formed  in  many  other  communities,  efforts  to  locate  them 
(through  state  departments  of  education  and  state  educa¬ 
tion  associations)  uncovered  only  62.  Found  in  towns 
varying  frcm  1,000  to  600,000  population,  the  committees 
were  engaged  in  a  wide  range  of  activities,  although  60 
had  been  formed  for  specific  purposes — to  offer  advice 
on  curriculum  changes,  to  improve  school-community  re¬ 
lations,  to  help  with  bond  issue  campaigns.  Most  had 
fewer  than  40  members.  Usually  representatives  were  se¬ 
lected  by  community  organizations,  although  some  coun¬ 
cils  included  up  to  20%  professional  membership.  Seven¬ 
ty  per  cent  were  formed  in  1946,  1947  or  1948,  but  one 
had  been  operating  since  1919.  Their  greatest  value, 
superintendents  believed,  lay  in  improving  long-term 
school-community  relations  and  in  carrying  out  short- 
range  action  programs.  But  to  be  effective,  lay  commit¬ 
tees  must  function  under  this  condition,  Supt.  Hull  points 
out:  boards  of  education  must  want  their  advice.  Hence 
he  prompts  boards  to  issue  the  invitation  to  organize. 

Latest  school  study  council  formed  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  teachers’  college  of  the  U.  of  Nebraska. 
Called  the  “Nebraska  Cooperative  School  Study  Council,” 
the  group  held  its  first  meeting  last  month,  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  70  member  schools  in  attendance. 

Guided  tours  throufth  schools  are  provided 
guests  by  the  Albert  Lea  (Minn.)  school  system,  Supt 
J.  John  Halverson  reports*.  To  encourage  their  visits  last 
year,  six  members  of  local  organizations  were  invited  for 
lunch  in  the  school  cafeteria  each  Wednesday.  Afterward, 
each  was  taken  on  a  different  tour  so  that  together  they 
saw  most  of  the  school’s  operations. 

Serving  61  rural  districts,  the  Albert  Lea  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  also  have  made  arrangements  which 
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broaden  relationships  with  rural  communities.  Members 
of  rural  district  school  boards,  in  turn,  are  invited  to 
spend  a  half-day  observing  the  functioning  of  the  junior 
and  senior  high  schools. 

Program  plans  for  the  AASA  convention, 

to  be  held  February  25  to  March  2  in  Atlantic  City,  were 
announced  this  month  by  AASA  President  John  L. 
Bracken.  Speakers,  he  reports,  will  include  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt;  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon;  Senator 
Margaret  Chase  Smith,  of  Maine;  John  H.  Furbay,  di¬ 
rector  of  Air  World  Education;  Branch  Rickey,  president 
of  the  Brooklyn  Baseball  Club.  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  of  the 
FBI,  is  slated  to  receive  the  Amer.  Education  Award  for 
1950,  presented  annually  by  NEA’s  Associated  Exhibitors. 

Trying  out  a  new  ^^Evalnati%’e  Criteria,’’ 

a  group  of  elementary  schools  in  the  South  will  put  work 
of  the  Southern  Assn,  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
(and  of  many  participating  local  groups)  to  a  test  this 
year.  An  instrument  for  improving  elementary  schools 
through  evaluation  of  (1)  viewpoint  (2)  functions  (3) 
program  (4)  resources  and  (5)  planning,  it  was  con¬ 
structed  by  a  South-wide  committee  which  met  at  the  U.  of 
Tallahassee  this  summer.  Before  the  “Criteria”  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  general  use,  however,  another  summer  con¬ 
ference  will  prepare  a  handbook  explaining  how  it  can  be 
of  maximum  value. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*“An  Adventure  in  Public  Relations”  J.  John  Halverson.  Nation’s 
Schools,  Oct.  1949.  919  N.  Mich.,  Chicago  11. 

And  Madly  Teach,  Mortimer  Smith.  Henry  Regnery  Co.,  20  IF. 
Jackson,  Chicago  4.  $2.  ( A  criticism  of  present-day  educators  and 
public  school  education.) 

The  Challenge  of  School  Board  Membership,  Daniel  R.  Davies  and 
Fred  IF.  Hosier.  Chartwell  House,  Inc.,  280  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
lS3p.  $2.  (Responsibilities  of  boards  of  education.) 

Estimating  Future  Public  School  Enrollments.  Div.  of  Research, 
N.  Y.  State  Ed.  Dept.,  Albany.  Up.  Free.  ( A  guide  to  help  local 
school  districts  estimate  enrollments  for  the  next  10  to  15  years.) 

Practical  Child  Accounting,  Fred  C.  Ayer.  Steck  Co.,  9  &  Lavaca 
Sts.,  Austin  I,  Tex.  238p.  44.  (A  guide  for  school  record-keeping 
— including  census  and  registration,  cumulative  records,  office  rec¬ 
ords,  teachers'  marks,  reporting  practices,  classroom  records. ) 


Professional  Relations 


Interehange  of  personnel  between  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  would  be  possible  with  a  proposed 
arrangement  which  is  the  subject  of  much  controversy  in 
the  New  York  City  schools.  At  present,  officials  of  the 
school  system  are  sharply  divided  as  to  the  merits  of  a 
single  license  which  would  qualify  its  holder  for  assign¬ 
ment  in  either  type  of  school.  While  junior  high  school 
teachers  favor  the  idea,  senior  high  school  teachers  are 
strongly  opposed  to  it  A  lull  in  the  dispute  may  come 
if  a  plan  suggested  this  month  is  put  into  effect:  on  a  trial 
basis,  single  licenses  may  be  issued  for  one  special  field, 
such  as  music  or  art. 


Opposing  a  plan  to  eqnalize  salaries  paid 
teachers  of  both  races,  Mississippi  teachers  voted  10,108 
to  2,670  last  month  against  supporting  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  which  would  set  up  a  new  pay  schedule  in  the  state. 
The  plan,  submitted  by  a  committee  of  300  educators  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  governor  (EDUCATION  SUMMARY, 
Sept.  5),  required  that  salaries  be  based  on  training,  ex¬ 
perience,  and  teaching  ability  as  determined  by  a  nation¬ 
al  teachers’  examination.  If  only  training  and  experience 
had  been  specified  as  factors  for  determining  pay,  it  is 
believed  that  a  majority  of  teachers  would  have  favored 
the  proposal. 

Next  month,  incidentally,  a  federal  district  court  will 
hear  the  suit  of  a  Jackson  teacher  who  is  seeking  equal 
pay  with  white  teachers  of  like  preparation  and  expe¬ 
rience.  Education  officials  in  Mississippi  believe  that  the 
plaintiff  will  be  upheld. 

Thesis  requirements  have  heen  reiaxed 

by  two-thirds  of  the  graduate  schools  in  the  country,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  test  survey  recently  made  by  Dr.  Emerson  C. 
Shuck,  director  of  the  graduate  school  at  Bowling  Green 
(Ohio)  State  U.  He  reports  that  extra  course  work  is 
the  most  frequent  alternative  to  the  thesis,  that  larger 
institutions  are  leading  in  the  trend  away  from  the  tradi¬ 
tional  research-type  requirement. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Predicting  Success  in  Professional  Schools,  Dewey  B.  Stuit,  Gwen¬ 
dolen  S.  Dickson,  Thos.  P.  Jordan,  Lester  Schloerb.  Amer.  Council 
on  Ed.,  744  Jackson  PL,  IF  ash.  6,  D.  C.  200p.  $3.  (Research 
studies  on  prediction  of  success  in  the  professions — including  teach¬ 
ing.  Specific  diagnostic  techniques  are  recommended.) 


Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 


Newer  methods  of  teaching  mathematics 

are  being  used  this  year  in  the  Sanford  junior  high  school, 
Minneapolis,  where  two  seventh-grade  and  three  elemen¬ 
tary  algebra  classes  receive  instruction  laboratory  style. 
Larger  than  the  ordinary  classroom,  the  mathematics  lab¬ 
oratory  has  movable  tables  and  chairs  to  allow  freedom  in 
class  activities  and  to  accommodate  work  in  small  groups. 
Students  make  and  use  charts,  diagrams,  geometric  models 
and  instruments  in  learning  the  practical  applications  of 
mathematics. 

The  laboratory  work  will  give  students  a  fuller  under¬ 
standing  and  appreciation  of  what  mathematics  has  done 
and  is  capable  of  doing  in  the  future  to  advance  civiliza¬ 
tion,  J.  W.  Menge,  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of 
secondary  schools  in  Minneapolis,  believes. 

Directions  for  ronnd-tahle  discussions  are 

given  by  Lillian  C.  Parham,  head  of  the  social  studies  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Stuart  junior  high  school,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  in  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Secondary  School  Principals’ 
Bulletin  for  October.  Her  formula: 

First  a  topic  is  chosen,  sub-topics  outlined  by  the  class. 
Then  the  group  selects  a  moderator,  and  a  speaker  for 
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each  sub-topic.  A  date  for  the  round-table  is  set.  In  the 
meantime,  speakers  study  to  become  “specialists”  in  their 
areas,  while  others  in  the  class  prepare  a  thought  question 
on  each  phase  of  the  discussion.  When  the  round-table 
convenes  (preferably  at  a  table  in  the  front  of  the  room), 
the  moderator  presents  the  problem,  speakers  in  turn  make 
their  assigned  talks.  Afterwards,  other  pupils  (the  audi¬ 
ence)  raise  questions  for  the  “specialists”  to  answer. 

Whether  motivation  pays  in  the  teaching  of 
spelling  is  being  tested  by  the  Minneapolis  schools  this 
year.  Abandoning  traditional  spelling  procedures,  a  se¬ 
lected  number  of  fourth  and  sixth-grade  teachers  are  re¬ 
quiring  pupils  to  compile  individual  word  lists  for  study, 
with  those  selected  based  on  the  words  needed  for  written 
work  in  other  subjects.  These  lists  become  the  words  upon 
which  each  student  is  tested. 

At  the  close  of  the  experiment,  the  achievement  of  pupils 
will  be  compared  with  that  of  children  taught  spelling 
through  the  use  of  graded  textbooks.  If  pupils  in  the  ex¬ 
perimental  classes  are  found  to  be  better  spellers,  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  expanded  on  the  theory  that  the  motivation 
of  learning  to  spell  words  which  are  needed  promotes 
efficiency  in  spelling. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Latin  Grammar  in  Proper  Perspective”  John  F.  Gummere.  Classi¬ 
cal  Jour.,  Oct.  1949.  ( A  discussion  of  Latin  grammar  and  a  plea 
that  it  be  used  no  longer  as  the  basis  for  English  grammar.) 

“Survey  of  Manuscript  Writing  in  Louisiana  Schools,”  Mary  C. 
Wilson.  Louisiana  Schools,  Sept.  1949.  418  Florida  St.,  Baton 
Rouge,  La.  ( A  report  from  153  Louisiana  school  systems  reveals 
that  more  primary  grades  are  teaching  manuscript  writing.) 


Curricula 


To  meet  the  needs  of  slow  learners  in  Los 

Angeles  County,  the  school  systems’  Division  of  Secondary 
Education  recently  produced  a  guide  for  classroom  teach¬ 
ers,  entitled  “The  Slow  Learner  in  the  Secondary  School.” 
Prepared  during  the  past  summer  by  three  coordinators  of 
secondary  education  and  two  classroom  teachers,  the 
bulletin  first  explains  the  characteristics  of  slow  learners, 
recommends  techniques  for  identifying  them,  then  presents 
suggestions  for  use  in  providing  worthwhile  curriculum 
experiences  for  them  in  unsegregated  classes. 

Before  writing  the  guide,  the  committee  made  a  study  of 
a  selected  group  of  slow-learners  in  Los  Angeles  County 
high  schools,  and  through  abilities  tests  found  the  nio?t 
common  “liabilities”  and  “assets”  of  these  students  whose 
I.Q.’s  range  from  70  to  90.  Most  frequent  liabilities 
found  were  :  physical  and  health  problems,  in  100%  of 
the  students;  lack  of  ingenuity  and  imagination,  96%; 
personality  maladjustments,  84% ;  lack  of  concentration 
and  memory,  80%.  Commonest  assets:  vocabulary  above 
mental  age,  68% ;  visual  memory,  56% ;  reasoning  in  con¬ 
crete  situations,  52%;  manipulative  ability  and  good  co¬ 
ordination,  40% ;  notice  of  detail,  36% ;  ability  to  follow 
logical  sequence  of  events,  36%.  The  assets,  the  commit¬ 
tee  points  out,  while  far  outweighted  by  liabilities,  are  the 
characteristics  which  should  be  capitalized  on  in  meeting 


the  needs  of  slow  learners.  Hence  the  activities  suggested 
(in  language  arts,  social  studies,  mathematics  and  science) 
are  designed  to  help  them  develop  the  abilities  they  have. 

While  the  authors  point  out  that  most  schools  in  the 
country  use  heterogenous  grouping  (on  the  advice  of  most 
educators),  it  suggests  that  teachers  group  for  specific 
purposes — such  as  remedying  reading  difficulties,  but 
groups,  they  caution,  should  be  a  part  of,  not  apart  from, 
the  total  class.  (A  few  copies  of  the  guide  are  available 
from  the  school  system.  Inquiries  should  be  addressed 
to  M.  Jay  Blaha,  chairman  of  the  committee,  at  the  school 
headquarters,  808  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles  12.) 

Reeommpndalions  for  driver  education 

will  come  from  a  conference  sponsored  this  month  at 
Jackson’s  Mill,  W.  Va.,  by  the  NEIA  Nat.  Commission  on 
Safety  Education.  Representatives  of  state  departments 
of  education  and  various  national  organizations  looked 
over  accident  data,  studied  means  whereby  highway  safety 
would  be  taken  more  seriously  by  teen-agers. 

Driver  training  programs,  conferees  agreed,  must  do 
more  than  merely  give  instruction  on  proper  handling  of 

a  car.  Probably  the  greatest  need,  they  said,  was  for  a 
type  of  training  that  would  impress  youth  with  the  stupid¬ 
ity  of  “showing  off”  on  the  road,  playing  tag  with  cars 
and  various  bumper-bumping  games.  “Unfortunately,” 
Norman  Damon,  vice  president  of  the  Automotive  Safety 
Foundation,  said,  “young  drivers  copy  the  reckless  driv¬ 
ing  practices  of  their  parents.”  (A  plan  that  parents  co¬ 
operate  with  driving  instruction  was  declared  unsuccessful 
by  the  conference.) 

While  die  country  spends  $2,800,000,000  annually  on 
road  accidents,  the  group  was  told,  it  would  cost  only 
$60,000,000  to  give  2,000,000  high  school  students  $30 
worth  of  driver  education.  Dr.  Herbert  J.  Stack  of  the 
Center  for  Safety  Education,  New  York  U.,  suggested  that 
the  funds  be  secured  by  obtaining  a  portion  of  city  and 
state  motor  vehicle  revenues.  (Specific  recommendations  passed 
will  appear  in  the  November  5  EDUCATION  SUMMARY.) 

Encouraging  pre-flight  training  in  high 
school,  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  recently  has  prepared  a  new 
aviation  and  air  science  study  manual  to  be  used  in  a 
three-year  course.  Non-military,  the  course  does  not  in¬ 
volve  actual  flying  except  for  one  orientation  flight  just 
prior  to  its  completion. 

Help  for  expansion  of  art  education  in 

elementary  schools  will  be  available  from  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  in  the  future.  Appointments  of  the  first  fine 
arts  specialist,  Arne  Randall  of  the  Eastern  Washington 
College  of  Education,  Cheney,  is  one  of  the  first  steps 
taken  by  Commissioner  of  Education  Earl  J.  McGrath  to 
strengthen  art  education  in  public  schools.  Appreciation 
of  fine  arts,  he  believes,  will  be  beneficial  for  the  mental 
health  of  the  nation. 

From  Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  incidentally,  has  come  news  of  one 
of  the  first  traveling  art  exhibits  sponsored  by  county 
school  authorities.  Pieces  in  the  collection  (some  sculp¬ 
ture,  but  mostly  paintings)  were  purchased  by  various 
persons  in  the  county  and  given  to  the  exhibit.  This  month 
the  collection  was  formally  dedicated  and  sent  on  a  tour 
of  all  high  schools  in  Bucks  Co. 
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to  be  representative  of  the  average  American  wage-earner. 
The  percentage  of  “drop-outs”  coming  from  broken  homes 
was  not  abnormally  high.  Forty  per  cent  were  of  normal 
intelligence  or  above.  However,  a  large  majority  had  had 
poor  scholarship  (70%  had  repeated  grades),  poor  at¬ 
tendance  and  a  dislike  for  school.  Few  took  part  in  extra¬ 
curricular  activities. 

When  asked  reasons  for  leaving  high  school,  71%  re¬ 
ported  that  they  either  “preferred  working,”  disliked  a 
certain  teacher  or  course,  thought  they  could  learn  more 
out  of  school  or  did  not  want  to  repeat  a  subject  as  had 
been  decreed  for  them.  Only  21%  left  for  economic  rea¬ 
sons.  Most  had  withdrawn  without  consulting  anyone  on 
the  school  staff.  One-third  reported  that  in  their  first  year 
out  of  school  they  had  held  three  or  more  jobs.  One-half 
said  that  they  regretted  leaving.  (See  “Life's  Biggest  Mis¬ 
take,”  ADULT  EDUCATION.) 

An  outline  for  Unidance  programs  has  been 
prepared  by  a  committee  of  teachers  and  supervisors  for 
the  New  York  City  high  schools.  Entitled  “Orientation 
to  School  and  Work,”  the  165-page  bulletin  presents  in¬ 
formation  on  developing  programs  for  (1)  orientation  to 
high  school  (2)  appraisal  of  pupils’  abilities  and  inter¬ 
ests  (3)  educational  planning  (4)  vocational  planning 
(5)  mental  health  and  personality  adjustment. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Classroom  Climate,”  Ruth  Cunningham  and  Geo.  H.  Henry.  Na¬ 
tion’s  Schools,  Oct.  1949.  919  N.  Mich.,  Chicago  11.  ( A  report  of 
an  experiment  which  found  that  supervision  could  be  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  varying  behavior  of  class  groups  throughout  the  day. ) 

The  Student  Personnel  Point  of  View.  Amer.  Council  on  E 1..  744 
Jackson  PI.,  W ash.  6,  D.  C.  20p.  25c.  ( An  interpretation  of  the 
practices  of  student  personnel  work  in  colleges  and  universities.) 

Children  in  Conflict,  Madeleine  L.  Rambert.  Internat.  U.  Press, 
227  W.  13th  St.,  N.  Y.  11.  224p.  S3.25.  fA  study  of  personality 
problems  of  children,  written  to  help  teachers  and  parents  under¬ 
stand  children’s  emotions,  and  the  methods  of  psychoanalysts.) 

Children’s  Voluntary  Reading  as  an  Expression  of  Individuality, 
Mary  Hayden  Bowen.  Bur.  of  Pubns.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
U.  115p.  $2.35.  (Report  of  an  investigation  which  refutes  many 
common  generalizations  as  to  what  types  of  children  like  to  read 
and  why.) 


Religion 


Catholic  schools  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  have 
been  opened  to  Negro  students  without  discrimination, 
according  to  Rev.  Jos.  F.  Cantillon,  assistant  dean  of  St. 
Peter’s  College,  Jersey  City.  While  the  archdiocesan  office 
has  made  no  official  announcement,  Washington  news¬ 
papers  report  that  several  Negro  students  are  attending 
Catholic  grammar  and  high  schools. 


A  neglected  school  subject  in  Virginia, 

according  to  a  legislative  commission  in  the  state,  is  study 
of  Virginia  history.  Recently  it  gave  a  test  to  1,344  col¬ 
lege  freshmen,  reported  that  it  found  their  knowledge  of 
the  state’s  past  “deplorable.”  Best  known  Virginian  among 
the  students:  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  “Schools  are  unduly 
emphasizing  the  social  and  cultural,  neglecting  the  politi¬ 
cal  and  governmental,”  the  commission  stormed. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“How  IT ell  Does  Your  High  School  Rate  on  the  Ten  Imperative 
Needs  of  Youth?”  JTm.  L.  Ransom.  Bulletin  of  the  Nat.  dsin.  of 
Secondary-School  Principals,  Oct.  1949.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash. 
6,  D.  C.  (In  1944,  the  principals’  association  described  the  “10 
imperative  needs  of  youth”  in  its  yearbook.  Planning  for  American 
Youth.  It  now  presents  a  checklist,  prepared  with  the  help  of  many 
secondary-school  administrators,  for  use  in  determining  whether  a 
school  is  fulfilling  these  needs.) 

“The  Full-Time  Current  History  Class,”  Ruth  Dunham  Cortell. 
Civic  Leader,  Oct.  3,  1949.  1733  K  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  (Re¬ 
port  of  a  current  history  course  offered  in  Milwaukee. ) 

“Pennsylvania  History  in  the  School  Curriculum,”  Gene  M.  Langan. 
Pennsylvania  School  Jour.,  Oct.  1949.  400  N.  3rd  St.,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  (The  author  makes  this  plea  for  teaching  state  history  in  high 
xhool:  by  delving  into  the  particular,  general  interpretations  of 
history  will  have  more  meaning.) 

“Core  Studies  in  the  New  School,”  1948-49  Annual  Report, 
Evanston  Township  High  School  &  Community  College.  Evanston, 
III.  (Description  of  new  core  courses  added  in  the  Evanston  town- 
Mp  high  schooTs  experimental  division.) 


Guidance 


To  introduce  mental  health  disenosions 

to  teen-agers,  the  Nat.  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene 
suggests  use  of  a  new  skit  which  dramatizes  the  need  to 
“belong.”  Presented  for  the  first  time  this  month  by 
students  in  Forest  Hills  high  school.  New  York  City,  the 
playlet  (“The  Ins  and  Outs”)  first  offers  a  scene  in  which 
four  high  school  students  are  “brushing  off”  another,  who 
is  seeking  to  force  his  way  into  their  select  circle.  Then  a 
second  scene  repeats  the  dialogue  of  the  first — but  this 
time  the  intruder’s  thoughts,  spoken  as  asides,  are  added. 
To  be  distributed  nationally  by  the  committee  (address: 
1790  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.  Y.),  along  with  a  dis¬ 
cussion  guide,  the  skit  also  will  be  available  through 
various  state  agencies. 

Why  students  leave  school  before  graduation 
is  investigated  in  a  study  announced  this  month  by  the 
Nat.  Child  Labor  Committee.  One  of  the  most  intensive 
on  “drop-outs”  to  date,  it  is  based  on  case  histories  of 
1,360  students  who  withdrew  from  high  schools  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  Lansing  and  in  Jackson 
County,  Mich.  According  to  its  author.  Dr.  Harold  J. 
Dillon  of  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Education  and  Child 
Labor  Assn.,  the  ex-students  questioned  are  typical  of  all 
“drop-outs” — which  eventually  constitute  about  half  of  an 
average  freshman  class. 

There  is  no  one  reason  for  students’  leaving  school.  Dr. 
Dillon  emphasizes.  Of  the  cases  studied,  most  did  not  in¬ 
volve  social  problems  or  financial  difficulties.  While  not 
in  upper-income  brackets,  the  students’  parents  appeared 


As  the  ban  on  ^^The  Nation’’  continnes  in 

New  York  City  schools,  publishers  of  the  magazine  have 
taken  their  cause  to  court.  Specifically,  the  court  has  been 
asked  to  set  aside  a  ruling  of  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Eiducation,  which  granted  full  discretionary  powers  to  the 
New  York  City  Board  of  Education  in  the  choosing  of 
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publications  for  school  libraries  f EDUCATION  SUMMARY, 
June  20 ).  In  the  petition,  the  publishers  note  that  by  ban¬ 
ning  The  Nation  because  of  a  series  of  articles  critical  to 
the  Catholic  church,  the  school  board  is  encouraging 
other  groups  to  seek  removal  of  various  materials  from 
school  libraries.  One  instance  already  has  appeared,  they 
pointed  out,  referring  to  a  taxpayer’s  suit  seeking  removal 
of  Oliver  Twist  and  The  Merchant  of  Venice  from  school 
reading  lists.  (The  taxpayer’s  suit  was  dismissed  last 
week,  with  the  court  upholding  the  school  board.) 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"Religious  Education — A  Layman's  Analysis,"  Wm.  A.  Wetzel. 
Bulletin  of  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  Oct. 
1949.  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  (The  author  points  out 
the  dangers  of  the  McCollum  decision  to  the  progress  of  public 
education. ) 

Cornerstones  of  Religious  Freedom  in  America,  Jos.  Leon  Blau, 
editor.  Beacon  Press,  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston  8.  258p.  $3.  ( A  col¬ 
lection  of  documents  which  the  author  believes  are  bases  of  the 
principle  of  separation  of  church  and  state  in  the  U.  S. ) 


Student  Activities 


After  a  survey  of  dramatics  programs  in 

more  than  600  high  schools  last  year,  the  editor  of  Dra¬ 
matics  (Nat.  Thrfspian  Society  magazine)  comments:  (1) 
entirely  too  many  high  schools  fail  to  give  enough  major 
productions  (2)  too  many  fail  to  include  at  least  one 
classical  play  a  season  (3)  too  many  fail  to  give  a  child¬ 
ren’s  performance  (4)  too  many  dramatics  directors  do 
not  take  these  failures  seriously. 

Mischief-making  with  soap  was  curbed  last 
Halloween  in  Seaford,  Del.,  through  a  project  of  the 
school’s  art  department,  the  October  Delaware  School 
Journal  reports.  With  the  cooperation  of  business  estab¬ 
lishments,  a  window-painting  contest  for  sixth  through 
12th  grades  was  sponsored  as  All  Saints’  Eve  approached. 
Student  groups  worked  out  their  creations  on  brown  wrap¬ 
ping  paper,  entered  them,  and  won  in  classroom  competi¬ 
tions  before  being  assigned  a  spot  in  the  window-pane 
exhibit.  The  glass  wax  used  was  no  harder  to  wash  o£F 
than  soap — and  the  decorations  were  more  desirable,  busi¬ 
nessmen  agreed.  Window-soaping,  although  not  entirely 
eliminated,  was  reduced  considerably. 

As  u  service  to  the  student  body,  the  drama¬ 
tics  department  of  Anaheim  (Calif.)  high  school  main¬ 
tains  a  “drama  bulletin  board.”  Among  other  displays 
(many  of  which  relate  the  teachings  of  the  department  to 
outside  interest  of  students)  are  scenes  from  current 
movies,  and  student-written  reviews  and  criticisms. 

In  sending  yearbooks  to  schools  abroad, 

the  Minneapolis  school  system  is  testing  an  idea  which  it 
hopes  may  be  adopted  for  nation-wide  development.  This 
fall,  225  copies  of  the  1949  Minneapolis  high  school  an¬ 
nuals  were  sent  to  46  countries,  with  the  request  that  the 
books  be  placed  in  school  libraries  where  young  people 
could  leaf  through  them  to  obtain  a  better  understanding 


of  American  youth.  Called  “Yearbooks  Offer  Understand¬ 
ing,”  the  project  is  directed  by  Harrington  S.  Genung,  a 
high  school  instructor,  who  believes  that  by  receiving 
school  annuals  from  the  United  States,  students  in  other 
lands  will  realize  the  friendliness  and  goodwill  of  Amer¬ 
ican  pupils.  An  explanation  accompanying  each  yearbook 
suggests  that  readers  write  any  Minneapolis  student  named 
or  pictured  if  they  so  desire. 


Physical  Educatiem  and  Health 


How  a  school  became  breakfast  conscious 

is  reported  in  the  October  Forecast,  a  publication  for  home 
economics  teachers.  A  five-week  drive,  planned  and  con¬ 
ducted  by  pupils,  began  with  a  poll  in  which  it  was  found 
that  only  15', i  of  the  students  breakfasted  before  coming 
to  school.  Publicized  through  the  school  newspaper, 
posters,  school  broadcasts  and  pamphlets,  each  week  of 
the  drive  stressed  a  particular  reason  for  eating  breakfast. 
(The  weekly  themes:  “Breakfast  and  Pep,”  “Breakfast 
and  Happiness,”  “Breakfast  and  Good  Looks,”  “Break¬ 
fast  and  Smiles,”  “Breakfast  and  Success.”)  The  second 
poll,  taken  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  showed  that  eat¬ 
ing  habits  had  improved  decidedly.  Eighty-five  per  cent 
of  the  students  had  eaten  breakfast;  60%  had  fruit  (an 
increase  of  12% ) ;  33%  had  cereal  (compared  with 
22%);  71%  had  milk  (compared  with  67%);  32  had 
eggs  (an  increase  of  18%). 


Sale  of  candy  In  schools  should  be  discontinued, 
the  Nutrition  Council  of  New  Jersey  has  advised  school 
administrators  in  the  state.  The  recommendation  was 
made  this  fall  after  a  committee  gathered  opinion  from 
various  national  health,  nutrition  and  medical  organiza¬ 
tions  and  agencies,  found  that  all  believed  concentrated 
sweets  contributed  to  dental  decay  and  poor  nutrition. 

A  recent  survey  of  730  schools  in  Minnesota,  incidental¬ 
ly,  revealed  that  64%  either  sold  candy  or  soft  drinks. 
Made  by  officials  of  the  State  Dept,  of  Health,  Minnesota 
Dental  Assn,  and  State  Dept  of  Education,  the  study 
concludes  that  schools  are  not  practicing  what  they  teach 
— for  sale  of  sweets  in  school  is  counter  to  precepts  taught 
in  biology,  health  and  nutrition  courses,  the  authors  main¬ 
tain. 


Audio~V  isiBol 


Wisconsin’s  educational  FM  network  will 
be  expanded  with  the  addition  of  two  stations  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state.  To  go  on  the  air  later  this  year, 
they  will  be  the  fifth  and  sixth  stations  in  a  web  of  eight. 
Funds  for  the  final  two  installations  will  be  requested  of 
the  1951  legislature. 


Greater  use  of  radio  programs  by  schools 
is  exi>ected  in  Minnesota  when  a  new  project  of  the  State 
Exlucation  Dept,  gets  under  way.  Soon  the  department 
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will  send  all  schools  in  the  state  a  catalog  of  programs  that 
can  be  made  available  to  them  on  tape  recordings.  The 
schools  will  submit  their  requests  along  with  the  necessary 
rolb  of  tape,  and  the  department  will  record  the  programs 
for  them  at  no  charge. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Directory  of  16inm  Film  Libraries,  Seerley  Reid  and  Anita  Car¬ 
penter,  editors.  Govt.  Printing  Office,  IF ash.  25,  D.  C.  15c.  (Listing 
of  879  libraries  and  distributors  which  rent  and/or  loan  16mm. 
educational  films.) 

Radio — The  Classroom’s  Newest  Teaching  Tool.  Freed  Radio  Corp., 
200  Hudson  St.,  N.  F.  13.  (Suggestions  for  using  radio  in  class¬ 
room  instruction,  discussion  of  proper  reception  equipment,  a  list¬ 
ing  of  school  stations. ) 

Visual  Aids — Their  Construction  and  Use,  Gilbert  Grimes  IFeaver 
and  Elroy  IFm.  Bollinger.  Van  Nostrand,  250  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  10. 
388p.  $4.75.  (How  teachers  can  design  and  construct  pictures, 
charts,  graphs,  models,  motion  pictures,  slide  films  and  other  visual 
aids  for  use  in  the  classroom.) 

Your  School  Radio  Center.  General  Electric  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Free.  (Necessary  steps  are  outlined  for  establishing  10  or  250-watt 
FM  stations.) 


Adult  Education 


Life’s  biggest  mistake  is  not  getting  enough  edu¬ 
cation,  according  to  a  recent  Gallup  poll.  That  omission 
had  caused  both  men  and  women  more  hardships  than 
any  error  committed.  In  second  place  for  men  was 
“wrong  choice  of  career”;  for  women,  “mistakes  relat¬ 
ing  to  marriage.”  Other  high-ranking  errors:  (1)  failure 
to  seize  opportunities  (2)  business  errors  (3)  personality 
problems.  However,  seven  per  cent  of  all  men  and  10^ 
of  all  women  felt  that  they  had  made  no  great  mistakes 
in  their  lifetimes. 

A  new  IJMESCO  committee  will  act  as  consultant 
to  the  secretariat  on  problems  of  fundamental  and  adult 
education,  it  was  announced  this  month.  U.  S.  member  is 
Dean  Herbert  C.  Hunsaker  of  Cleveland  College,  Western 
Reserve  U.  The  committee  will  hold  its  first  meeting 
October  17  to  21  in  Paris,  where  the  UNESCO  general 
conference  is  now  in  session. 

A  hospital  adult  edneation  program,  con¬ 
ducted  for  the  past  seven  years  at  Goldwater  Memorial 
hospital.  New  York  City,  has  been  so  successful  that  the 
hospital  recently  named  a  director  of  adult  education. 
Not  a  therapeutic  program,  the  study  classes  and  lectures 
are  used  to  interest  ill  persons  in  the  outside  world — a 
change  of  mind  that  is  sometimes  needed  for  a  long-term 
patient  to  put  effort  into  his  own  recovery,  according  to 
Dr.  Chrisman  Scherf,  superintendent  of  the  hospital. 

Home-study  courses  by  radio  are  being  pro¬ 
vided  this  year  by  the  New  York  State  Dept,  of  Education. 
Carried  by  NBC  stations  in  the  state  (and  free  to  New 
York  residents),  the  series  is  called  “Contemporary  Liv¬ 
ing”  and  deals  with  problems  concerning  national  affairs. 


health  and  safety,  cultural  development  and  family  life. 
Persons  taking  the  course  for  credit  are  required  to  do 
outside  reading  and  submit  assignments. 

Incidentally,  home-study  courses  offered  nationally  over 
NBC  are  being  continued  this  year.  “Reading  for  Pleas¬ 
ure,”  based  on  the  NBC  University  Theater  program,  is 
offered  by  Brooklyn  College,  Washington  State  College 
and  the  Universities  of  Louisville  and  Tulsa. 

IVcw  director  of  armed  forces  educatlou 

is  Edwin  H.  Miner,  former  associate  commissioner  of 
education  in  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 


Studyiug  scbooling  of  sales  persouuel, 

Albert  C.  Mossin,  head  of  the  business  education  depart¬ 
ment  of  Teachers  College  of  Connecticut,  reports  that 
college-educated  salesgirls  are  less  content  with  their  jobs, 
hence  less  gracious  to  customers,  than  salesgirls  who  left 
school  earlier.  His  theory  is  based  on  a  survey  of  the 
school  background  of  94  girls  in  New  York  City  stores. 

Feature  of  tbe  AVA  eouveutloo,  scheduled  for 
December  6  to  10  in  Atlantic  City,  will  be  model  exhibits 
of  school  shops.  Schools  are  asked  to  submit  their  models 
(or  photographs  and  drawings)  to  S.  D.  Benbow,  1025 
2nd  Ave.,  Oakland  6,  (!alif. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Federal-State  Vocational  Education  Program.  U.  S.  Office  of 
Ed.,  FSA,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  lOp.  Free.  (A  description  of  the 
organization,  philosophy,  history  and  present  status  of  vocational 
education  under  the  Smith-Hughes  and  George-Barden  acts.) 


Membersbip  lu  PTA  groups  will  soon  break 
6,000,000,  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Nat.  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers  announced  as  it  opened  the 
October  membership  drive.  As  of  September,  there  were 
5,774,358  members,  compared  with  5,127,897  in  the  fall 
of  194B. 

Where  Children  Come  First,  chronicling  the  parent- 
teacher  movement,  was  published  this  month  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  (address:  600  S.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago).  Writ¬ 
ten  by  Harry  and  Bonaro  Overstreet,  the  book  ($3)  is 
not  a  detailed  history  of  the  organization,  but  a  study 
of  how  parent-teacher  groups — and  more  specifically,  the 
Nat.  Congress — have  influenced  educational  and  social 
growth  in  the  United  States. 

Attacklug  comics  oblic|ucly,  a  parent-teacher 
organization  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  recently  sponsored 
a  “worthwhile  reading”  program  in  which  children  en¬ 
couraged  other  children  to  read  better  books.  Reported 
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in  the  October  Nat.  Parent-Teacher,  the  plan  consisted 
of  various  elementary  classes’  recommending  the  five 
books  they  liked  best.  These  lists  were  published  each 
week  by  a  Grand  Rapids  newspaper,  along  with  feature 
stories  on  reading  activities  which  the  lists  had  prompted. 
According  to  elementary  teachers,  classes  took  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  recommending  books  seriously,  sometimes 
reading  as  many  as  15  before  suggesting  five. 


Building  and  Equipment 


Examples  of  poor  school  planning  are  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  October  Architectural  Forum,  out  last  week. 
Even  though  good  architects  fuss  and  fume  at  old-style 
buildings,  some  school  boards  are  still  spending  thou¬ 
sands  of  extra  dollars  on  belfries,  balconies,  columns; 
then  to  make  matters  worse,  they  locate  the  building  with¬ 
out  a  thorough  study  of  expected  population  shifts,  the 
Forum  scolds.  The  issue  (devoted  to  school  construction) 
describes  well-planned  school  buildings,  presenting  new 
methods  of  building,  heating,  lighting  and  ventilating. 

A  square  glass  peni  house  atop  a  steam  power 
plant  on  the  Southern  Methodist  U.  campus  has  been 
equipped  as  a  classroom  that  engineers  may  study  the 
ideal  natural  lighting  for  schools.  Prof.  R.  L.  Biesle,  Jr., 
who  is  working  on  the  lighting  experiment  under  a  grant 
from  two  glass  manufacturers,  is  testing  light  and  bright¬ 
ness  patterns  as  various  portions  of  the  glass  walls  are 
blacked  out,  the  ceiling  lowered  and  raised,  shades  drawn 
at  different  angles,  blackboards  moved  about. 


MiseeUang 


lu  honor  of  John  Dewey,  who  celebrates  his  QOth 
birthday  today  (October  20),  the  NEA  is  designating  as 
“John  Dewey  Scholarships”  five  of  the  awards  for  foreign 
teachers  who  will  visit  in  the  United  States  this  year. 

IVote  to  teachers:  of  the  73  articles  appearing  in 
the  Reader's  Digest  “Most  Unforgettable”  series  from  the 
time  of  its  inception  in  1939  to  November  1948,  eight 
were  about  teachers  who  inspired — a  much  higher  per¬ 
centage  than  were  about  any  other  group  of  individuals. 
An  article  on  the  human  qualities  of  these  eight  appears 
in  the  October  issue  of  Illinois  Education. 

l%lien  entering  driver  training  areas  in  and 

about  Chicago,  motorists  will  soon  see  signs  saying, 
“Caution — Driver  Training  Area.”  The  signs  are  being 
made  available  by  the  Chicago  Motor  Club. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  132  years.  Harvard 
Law  School  will  admit  qualified  women  applicants  in 
1950,  Dean  Erwin  N.  Griswold  announced  this  month. 


New  Classroom  Material 


Materials  for  Citizenship  Education  ,  .  .  are  pro¬ 
vided  in  a  Citizen’s  Kit,  available  for  $1  from  the 
Supt.  of  Documents,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  Contents: 
copy  of  Declaration  of  Independence,  U.  S.  Consti¬ 
tution,  questions  and  answers  on  U,  S.  government, 
comparisons  of  Conununism  and  Fascbm  with  the 
American  way  of  life,  rules  on  the  flag,  sample  copies 
of  Congressional  Record  and  Federal  Register. 

Among  New  Films  ...  issued  last  month  by  Coronet 
are  “Watch  That  Quotation”  (teaching  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  quoting  accurately)  and  “Improve  Your 
Handwriting”  ( providing  both  instruction  and  incen¬ 
tive  for  legible  writing).  The  films  cost  $45,  each, 
in  black  and  white ;  $90  in  color. 

Visual  Materials  for  Latin  Classes  . . .  are  cataloged 
in  a  new  listing  available  from  the  Amer.  Qaseical 
League  Service  Bureau,  Miami  U.,  Oxford,  Ohio. 
Another  Latin  aid:  a  weekly  one-page  mimeographed 
newspaper  in  which  current  news  appears  in  Latin. 
It  may  be  ordered  at  club  prices  from  Dr.  Elmory  E. 
Cochran,  37  W.  74th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Radio  Scripts  on  Student  Problems  .  .  .  may  be 
borrowed  from  the  Script  and  Transcription  Ex¬ 
change,  Federal  Radio  EcL  Committee,  Office  of  Ed., 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  Providing  vocational  guidance 
primarily,  the  programs  were  originally  produced  for 
students  in  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

A  Kit  for  Bicycle  Safety  Programs  .  .  .  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Bicycle  Institute  of  America,  New 
York.  N.  Y.  Also  available  without  charge:  a  pamnh- 
let  describing  tests  to  determine  a  bicyclist’s  ability 
to  ride  safely. 

"Voices  of  Yesterday”  ...  is  the  title  of  a  series  of 
recordings  on  great  persons  of  the  past — including 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Wm.  J,  Bryan,  Grover  Qeveland, 
Robt.  E.  Peary,  Thos.  Eklison.  Each  transcription 
(16  in.,  33-1/3  rpm.)  is  climaxed  with  the  actual 
voice  of  the  historic  figure  presented.  For  prices, 
write  Educational  Services,  172  K  St,,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.  C. 

Tests  for  Driver  Training  Classes  . . .  are  now  avail¬ 
able  from  the  Amer.  Automobile  Assn.,  Washineton 
6,  D.  C.  For  use  with  the  text  “Sportsmanlike  Driv¬ 
ing,”  they  cost  $1.15  per  hundred.  The  AAA  also 
has  announced  that  it  can  provide  schools  with  a 
collection  of  materials  for  building  simplified  driver¬ 
testing  equipment.  The  set  is  priced  at  $8.15. 

Information  on  "The  Voice  of  America’*  ... 
will  be  given  in  a  recorded  program  to  be  distributed 
through  the  Script  and  Transcription  Exchange,  Fed¬ 
eral  Radio  Ed.  (iommittee,  Oflice  of  Ed.,  Washington 
25,  D.  C.  For  free  loan,  the  program  (recorded  at 
33-1/3  rpm.)  will  explain  the  purpose  and  give  basic 
facts  of  the  “Voice”  project. 

To  Spur  Music  in  the  Community  .  .  .  the  Amer. 
Music  Conference,  332  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  4, 
suggests  use  of  its  slide  film  “Moving  Ahead  with 
Music.”  Free  for  showings  to  parent  groups  and 
service  clubs,  the  slide  film  outlines  what  local 
organizations  can  do  to  bring  expansion  in  musical 
opportunity. 
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